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LEICESTERSHIRE.* 





We have several histories of Leicestershire, but none which includes 
so much information in a small compass, as the one before us. We 
can best explain its plan by repeating the author’s own words :— 


‘There are obviously but two modes in which a topographical 
work ought to be written,—the one, in which every record, both 
public and private, as far as possible, should be given at length, and 
every local circumstance, and every history of men and things, 
detailed. But such a work, whilst it would be worthy of the Aris- 
tocracy of a county to encourage, could only be undertaken under 
such auspices, snd could only be completed under the patronage 
and fostering care of the Nobility and Gentry of the county at 
large: . . . . and if accomplished, it would, from its costliness, be 
a dead letter to the majority of readers. The other mode would be 
that of giving the principal features of the subdivisions of a county 
as regard its present state, and as briefa view of the ancient records 
as would render those documents intelligible, and be generally 
necessary to satisfy the casual reader, and yet so much as might 
excite the curiosity of those more particularly interested, whilst the 
sources were at the same time pointed out from whence further 
information might be drawn, if requisite. The latter plan is the one 
that has been adopted. ... . It was considered that the disjointed 
portions of geology and various other subjects with which topogra- 
phical works are not unfrequently filled, would, for the most part, 
be unsatisfactory, and out of place in the present one.’ 


There can be no doubt but the first plan would be infinitely 
preferable, could it have been executed without the patronage of 
which our author speaks. The expense of publication would be 
great, and the work too costly for general purchase ; and, however 
desirable it may be that histories of this kind should exist, if only 
accessible in the public hbraries, few individuals would venture 
upon such a heavy expenditure, so hopeless of anything like an | 
adequate return from their sale; and the ‘ patronage and fostering 
care of the Nobility and Gentry of the county at large,’ would much 
deteriorate from the value of those details of men and things, whieh 
would form so important a part of them. How could we expect, in | 
a work brought out at the expense, arid under the auspices, of the 
nobles or great landed proprietors of a county,—to find an impar- 
tial account of events so closely connected with themselves and 
families ? We do not know why there might not be an intermediate 


ville, Esq. who has a seat there, There is a mineral spring called 
Neville Holt Spa, which is a good deal resorted to by invalids, but 
the water is not analyzed.’ 


The author gives in each parish, the names of the successive pro- 
prietors, from the Conquest to the present time; mentions the 
nature of the soil, and the course of the rivers; but says very little 
of the agriculture, or the natural productions of the county. What 

| little there is on those subjects, is contained in the Introduction ; 
we think, judiciously. The object of the work being to give a 
particular kind of information, within such limits as should be most 
consistent with economy; these subjects could not have been 
treated of to any purpose. The Geology, the Agriculture, the 
Flora, and sometimes the Manufactures of a county, should form 
| so many distinct works; in which they canbe more fully enlarged 


_upon, without exceeding such limits as may be convenient to the 
| reader, or obliging the student of any one branch of knowledge to 
| go to unnecessary expence. In that small portion of the Introduc- 
| tion which is devoted to Agriculture, we find the following passage. 
| © We had understood that the Stilton cheese was made on the estate 
| of Sir Francis Burdett.’ 


| 


|‘ Although this county has acquired no national fame, like Che- 
_ shire and Gloucestershire, for the excellence of its cheese, it stands, 
| nevertheless, both as respects its superior quality and highest price, 
| the first in the kingdom,—perhaps in the world. Many of its best 
| dairies invariably fetch equal prices with the higher qualities of those 
| districts. This only puts it upon an equality. But it is in this 
county that the truly English Parmasan (called Stilton cheese) 
was first made, and continues to be a standard article of produc- 
tion. This far-famed delicacy is to be found at the tables of the 
highest ranks, and when of the best quality, and in the highest 
state of perfection, independent of its exquisite relish, it probably 
contains the greatest concentration of nutriment of any artificial 
preparation of food. The secret of its make was for some time 
confined to the family of the original iiventors, who were under an 
engagement to sell all they could make to the famous Cooper 
Thornhill of Stilton ; and being thus to be obtained of him only, it 
received the appellation of Stilton cheese, when it ought to have 
been named Withcote cheese, being first made in that small village, 
on the eastern side of the county, bordering upon Rutlandshire, and 
about 30 miles from Stilton.’ 








The principal manufacture of Leicestershire is that of stockings’; 





plan between the two traced out by our author, in which might be | 
included some notice of matters of local interest, and of the birth, | 
residence, &c., of celebrated persons, which throw more lustre 
upon a county than all its nobles and landed proprietors, however 
wide their domains. We admit, however, that this would, in some | 
instances, nfaterially enlarge the work, and that many persons | 
would be indifferent to such subjects, who nevertheless desire to 
know how many acres there are in a parish; how many houses, 
inhabitants, &c. This work is strictly topographical, and, in its 
way, could scarcely be more complete. Every hamlet is mentioned 
—even some that no longer exist, as the following!:— 

‘Hoxr. Hamlet of Ab-Kettleby. All traces of this hamlet are 
obliterated, but it is supposed to have comprised about 40 acres. 

* Hour.—Hamlet of Medbourne, contains 1000 acres, 53 inhabi- 
tants, 10 houses; its expenditure in poor-rates 71/. 19s. The 
principal landed proprietor and Lord of the Manor is Charles Ne- 


* A Topographical History of the County of Leicester, the Ancient Part 
compiled from Parliamentary and other Documents, and the Modern from 
Actual Survey : being the First of a Series of the Counties of England 
and Wales, on the same Plan. By the Rev, J. Curtis, 8vo. pp. 227. 
Sherwood and Co. 


in the frame used for which originated numberless machines, suc- 
cessively constructed for various manufactures of thtead, cot- 
ton, silk, and worsted ; not only in the elastic texture of the stock- 
ing, but in the form of net-lace, &c. Of the original invention, our 
author gives the following account :— 


‘The stocking-frame was invented about 1589, by the Rev. 
William Lee, who resided at Calverton, Nottinghamshire, from 
whence he took his machine to London, in order to obtain the 
sanction and patronage of his Sovereign ; but the science of political 
economy was so little understood at that time, that the invention, 
notwithstanding its acknowledged utility and ingenuity, was discoun- 
tenanced on the humane principle, that its adoption would necessa- 
rily tend to throw out of employment those artisans whose subsist- 
ence depended upon the knitting of stockings. Mr Lee, subsequently, 
at the invitation of Henry I'V, King of France, settled at Rouen, and 
had made preparations for establishing a manufactory there, when 
Henry was murdered, and Mr Lee died in Paris, without having expe- 
rienced that success which the merit and novelty of his invention 
had warranted him to expect. Some of the Workmen whom he 
had taken with him to France, returned to England, and under the 
direction of one Aston, a miller, of Thoroton, Nottinghamshire, 








who had improved upon Mr Lee’s machine, commenced the manu- 
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facture. Charles the Second granted the stocking-manufacturers a 
charter, which Oliver Cromwell had refused, restricting the manu- 
facture to this company, who were to have a jurisdiction ten miles 
round London. The company, however, was subsequently dis- 
solved, through the unfavourable issue of an action at law against a 
stocking-maker at Nottingham; and from that period, the trade 
has spread itself over various parts of the kingdom. In 1680, there 
was but one stocking-maker in Leicester, but by his means, the 
knowledge of the manufacture was extended to his apprentices, and 
was gradually diffused through the town, from the profit attached 
to it. Nevertheless, the frames met with considerable opposition 
from the knitters, who were fearful they should, by their means, be 
deprived of their livelihood ; and the first weavers were obliged to 
use them secretly ; setting them up in cellars and other obscure 
places. . . . In 1790, there were about 3000 frames employed in 
Leicester; there are probably twice that number now at work, 
when trade is brisk.’ 


In 1830, a tessellated pavement was discovered in the parish of 
St Nicholas, which Mr Curtis mentions as an additional evidence 
that Leicester was formerly a Roman station :— 


* The workmen employed in sinking a cellar, under a parlour of 
Mr Rollings, grocer, corner of Jewry-wall street, discovered, about 
five feet beneath the surface, a beautiful Roman Mosaic Floor, 
extending under the street, and, as far as at present uncovered, 
measuring about eighteen feet square. Where it is still unmutilated, 
it exhibits a regular pattern divided into compartments with double 
borders, arranged in squares, circles, octagonal forms, with dia- 
monds, cinque-foil, &c. in an uniform design, and were it fully ex- 
plored, is, no doubt, both extensive and splendid. The tesselle 
are very small, and consist of white, black, red, yellow, and two 
shades of slate or grey stones, or which are, probably, some artifi- 
cial composition, embedded in a strong lime cement, upon a bed of 
red clay or sand. The design seems laid out with almost mathe- 
matical correctness, and the colours are contrasted with great order 
and regularity.’ 

The volume contains very little in the way of description of the 
rooms, halls, galleries, &c. of great houses. Among the few estates 
particularly dwelt upon, is Bradgate, park, and its ruins :— 


*The ruins, which are small, and chiefly composed of brick, 
exhibit no signs of architectural grandeur, the house having been a 
large but low building, in the form of a square, and turretted at 
each corner. It was built in the early part of the 16th century, by 
Thomas Lord Grey, second Marquis of Dorset, and was occupied 
by his descendants, as their chief seat, till the beginning of the last 
century, when according to a tradition in the neighbourhood, it was 


understand, because they will be clearly written,—and be able to 
profit by, because they will be works of practical utility. Every 
volume, therefore, will contain a complete treatise, relating to one 
| of the useful arts or sciences, or the chemical or mechanical trades,’ 
} 
} 





The work commences with a treatise on the art of glass-blowing, 
| being, according to by-gone phraseology, a sort of elegant, ‘ Every 
| man his own glass-blower.’ It is neatly printed, bound in cloth, 
| and illustrated by five plates, containing numerous figures repre. 


| senting various instruments to be formed by the glass-blower, and 
| some part of the apparatus necessary for their formation. The only 
instruments that are absolutely indispensable, are the blow-pipe, or 
in its place, the glass-blower’s bellows, and a lamp. The blow-pipe 
recommended by the author (which is an invention of his own) is 
sold at Paris for six francs (five shillings English), or with the 
improved lamp and candlestick, for twelve francs. Glass tubes may 
be had of any given diameter, and varying in length, from about 
three feet to six. These may be blown into a great variety of forms, 
as exhibited in the plates; and to persons who make frequent use 
of such instruments for making experiments, the saving must, no 
doubt, be very great; while those who have st ffi -ient leisure, would 
also derive much amusement, in the preparing them at home. The 
most clear and minute directions are given for every part of the 
process ; and although at first sight they may appear rather com- 
| plicated, a regular examination of them from the beginning, will 
_ show them to be very simple. The easiest and commonest operations, 
when explained to a person totally unacquainted with everything re- 
lating to them, must be described in many words. Were we teaching 
a person how to seal a letter, who was totally ignorant of the nature 
of wax, seals, &c. how difficult the process would appear ; but, seal 
| a letter in the presence of the pupil, and nothing can be more easy 
than an immediate imitation of it; although it may not be per- 
| formed with neatness, until after a little practice. The folding of a 
letter would be quite a study, if taught theoretically ; a practical 
| lesson is understood in a moment. We do not mean to infer that 
glass-blowing is as simple as the folding or sealing of a Setter; but 
that there is the same difference between its apparent and its real 
difficulty, as there would be between those operations, and verbal 
instructions for their performance. The author very candidly ad- 
mits that the best mode of learning is from practical instructions ; 
_ but adds that these instructions are not easily obtained; that in 
large towns, workmen are too much engaged to spare time to teach 


set on fire, by the wife of the Earl of Suffolk, at the instigation of | their art, and that in small towns, glass-blowers are seldom to be 
her sister. The story is thus told by Throsby: “some time after | met with. The last objection has some weight, but where workmen 


the Earl had’ married, he brought his lady to his seat at Bradgate ; | are within reach, we should suppose that modes might be found of 
her sister wrote to her desiring to know how she liked her habita. 


tion; and the country she was in. The Countess of Suffolk wrote 
for answer, that ‘ the house was tolerable, that the country was a 
forest, and the inhabitants all brutes.’ The sister, in consequence, 
by letter, desired her ‘to set fire to the house, and run away by 
the light of it.’ ” 

This story is not a very credible one. It is likely enough that 
such a correspondence might have passed; but not quite so pro- 
bable that the Countess should have made this practical reply. 
Among the numerous works now published in periodical series, how 
is it that we have not a County Biography? There is yet an 


opening for such a work, and, if well executed, it could searcely fail | 


to be popular. 


GLASS-BLOWING. * 





Having formally introduced this young stranger, by name, to our 
readers, we shall give it an opportunity of explaining its own plans 
before we proceed to comment upon its merits. 
following passage from the second title-page :— 

* The design of the publishers of the Polytechnic Library is, to 


produce a series of highly-instructive works, which the public may 
be tempted to buy, because they will be brief,—be competent to 


* The Art of Glass- Blowing ; or Plain Instructions for Making the 
Chemical and Philosophical Instruments which are formed cf Gluss. 
Translated from the French of T. P. Danger. Illustrated by Engrav- 


ings. 18mo. pp.112, (Polytechnic Library, No.7.) Bumpus and 
Grifin, 


We quote the | 


inducing them to bestow a few lessons upon any one who would 
| remunerate them for it. We have no doubt, but the art might be 


| learned from this little work without other assistance, but a few 


| practical lessons would save some time and trouble. In either case, 


| the book would be indispensable, unless the learner went through a 
regular course of instruction. We lay before the reader a passage 
which is sufficiently independent of the present pages to bear ex- 


traction. It describes the mode of shortening a tube or vessel, at 


any given point ; and, requiring no other apparatus than aflittle oil 
and a piece of iron, may be practised by any one who is disposed to 
make the experiment. 

‘ When the object to be cut has a large diameter and very thin 
| sides,—when it is such a vessé! as a drinking glass, acup, or a glass 
tube,—you may divide it with much neatness, by proceeding as 
| follows. After having well cleaned the vessel both within and 
| without, pour oil into it, till it rises to the point, or very nearly to 
| the point where you wish to cut. Place the vessel so prepared in 
| an airy situation; then take a rod of iron of about an inch in dia- 
| meter, make the extremity brightly red hot, and plunge it into the 
| vessel until the extremity of the iron is half an inch below the sur- 
face of the oil: there is immediately formed a quantity of very hot 
oil, which collects in a thin stratum at the surface of the cold oil, 
and forms a circular crack where it touches the sides of the glass. 
If you take care to place the glass in a horizontal position, and to 
plunge the hot iron without communicating much agitation to the 
oil, the parts so separated will be as neat and as uniform as you 
could desire them to be. By this method, we have always perfectly 














succeeded in cutting very regular zones from ‘ ordinary glass.’ 
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The second and third volumes of this series are to be the 
‘Domestic Chemist,’ and the ‘ Perfumer’s Oracle,’ the former 
giving instructions for detecting adulterations, poisons, &c. the 
latter for the preparation of perfumes and cosmetics, in the most 
successfal and economical modes. It is to be ‘ adapted either for 

ional persons, or for ladies who may wish to amuse them- 
selves with this elegant branch of experimental science.’ This 
yolune will be popular with the fair sex. What young lady would 
hesitate to give three shillings for a book that would enable her to 

re a perfume dr cosmetic, that she might purchase for a shil- 
jing? Every lady will be her own perfumer, for some months 
after the appearance of the volume; and wisely, too, if she wants 
amusement. 





A WEAK WOMAN OUTWITTED. 

A CLERGYMAN invited a country neighbour and his wife to dine 
with him, and handsomely entertained them ; the lady, even during 
the dinner, appeared indisposed, and in consequence of her we 
tion, returned home at.a very early hour. The next morning, her 
husband waited upon the reverend gentleman, to inform him of the 
cause of this sudden illness, which was a violent and insurmount- 
able longing for a silver tureen which had been brought to table, in 
the course of the dinner. His consideration for the lady, whose 
life might be endangered by disappointment, and for the child 
about to enter the world, whose forin might have been modified by 
her meditations upon this attractive piece of plate, generously 
yielded it up to her extreme longing Not long after, he was called 
upon to christen the infant, when he took the opportunity of long- 
ing for the tureen back again; which was of course returned. We 
are not informed whether any further increase of family enabled the 
lady to recover possession of it. There is a different version of the 
story, which attributes the second longing to the clergyman’s lady, 
but there is good authority for ascribing this ingenious mode of 
reconciling courtesy with hot soup, anda handsome table, to Bishop 
Hough, in his own person. 








THE FIRST COFFEE-HOUSE. 

A Cretan, named Nathaniel Conopius, who left Baliol College, 
Oxford, in 1648, drank coffee every morning, which he himself pre- 
pared ; and was the first that ever drank it in Oxford. At the 
Angel, in that town, the first coffee-house in this country was 
opened'in 1650, by a Jew named Jacob. Four years later, a second 
was established, and in 1655, coffee was sold by an apothecary in 
the same place. Upon the Restoration of Charles 1, an excise was 
jaid upon it. In the ‘ View of London’ for 1708, it is recorded, 
that in 1657, a barber named James Farr, who kept a coffee-house 
by the Inner ‘Temple Gate, was ‘ presented by the inquest of Saint 
Dunstan’s in tne West, for making and selling a sort of liquor 
called coffee; as a great nuisance and prejudice of the neighbour- 
hood” It appears that coffze-houses much increased after the 
Restoration, and it is by no means improbable, that their success 
might be in some measure owing to the duty before mentioned. ‘To 
those who have liberal means, it would undoubtedly give the berry 
an additional charm. The best chocolate was sold, at that period, 
at twenty shillings the pound. 





FINE ARTS. . 
PICTURESQUE ANNUAL.* 


STANFIELD, of all artists, is the man we should pitch upon to give 
us the portrait of a place. None can do it better. He has not the 


ideal beauty of CLaupeE, the severe truth, double distilled, of Gas- | 


PaR Poussin, nor the fanciful, though forcible extravagance, of 
Turner; but for matter of fact reality, whether the object be a 
palace or a cottage, the sea or a fish-pond,—at STANFIELD’s hands 
we always expect it, and always find our expectations fulfilled. 
His scenic practice (and he would be ungrateful to his own suc- 


cesses, were he ashamed of this portion of them) has doubtlessly | 
contributed mainly to give substance to his images. It has forced | 


him to study more the actual, gross, and palpable condition of the 
object to be represented, more than its hidden and moral features. 
A landscape of his is like the view preternaturally fixed upon a 
window. pane. 

All the illustrations of the ‘Landscape Annual’ are painted by 
StayFiELD, engraved by various hands, they are twenty-four in 
number ; and a more beautiful set of engravings, both as to design 
and execution, we will venture to say, will not be brought out this 
season. Let us examine their respective merits. 


° ensh'e Picture 
son‘ Stanfield, Esq. 
Boys, and Gees” 


Annual, for 1832. From Drawings by Clark- 
ndon: published for the proprietor, by Mo n, 


Sesto Calende—At once you-are presented with a beantiful 
specimen of STANFIELD’s powers. What a richness there is in the 
figures in the boat, and how admirably they tell upon the flat 
water. 

Swiss Cottage near Brieg.—This excels the former. We are 
particularly pleased with the female entering the cottage, the shade 
is'so solid, that she seems to be almost bathing in it. As a con- 
trast, the random scratchy shadows thrown from the hedge upon 
the bank are very effective. Nor can we omit the white cow, with 
a most meritorious and vaccine leanness of loins, 

Strasburg is one of our greatest favourites. The force with 
which the tower in the middle of the picture is expressed, without 
bringing it tou forward—beyond the tower to the left—is admirably 
managed. The spire in the back ground, seen between the two, is 
a beautiful touch ; it is steeped in the richness of the atmosphere. 
Indeed, the effect of distance in this plate is greater than we ever 
saw in one of, the dimensions. 

The Dogano, Venice, is more sketchy than most. It is almost 
like an unfinished plate; but this, perhaps, aids the bold breadth of 
the design. What better means could Mr Stranrietp have taken to 
shew off the white dome, than the lurid sky with which he has 
backed it. Will not this magnificent building make some of the 
readers of the ‘ Landscape Annual’ ashamed of our disgrace-upon 
the Thames ? 

Klumm, Valley of the Inn, is a striking scene, strikingly por- 
trayed. We much admire the groupe of figures. Mr STANFIELD is 
very happy in his figures generally. They are not what they are 
apt to be in landscapes, impertinences, but appropriate aids to the 
scene, as the frequenters of the place. 

St Giovanni e Paolu—A view of a handsome, but in no way 
remarkable church, and some palaces. We take it for granted it is 
a good likeness. ‘ 

Landech, in the Tyrol—A truly grand scene. The lofty rocks 
with the heavy clouds stalking about them, the black profundity of 
the ravine, the desolate and cruel-looking castle, ominously com- 
manding the cottages and the bridge, are a highly impressive assem- 
blage of deeply romantic objects. Montoni might have lived in the 
castle, and the rushing torrent seems destined to sweep down the 
dead witnesses of his crimes. 

Milan.—This is rather a feature of the place than the place 
itself. It appears to be a view of the cathedral from a bye-street. 
What an effect is produced by the white cloth hanging over the 
balcony in the sun! It almost dazzles one to look at it. 


others of these plates. We must perhaps allow something to their 
| surpassing excellence ; but in this there appears to us a degree of 
| hardness in the distance, that brings it too much forward. The 
house in front, however, is unexceptionable. One feels tempted to 
turn its corner to enjoy the shade. 

Neur Feldkirch—A fine piece of ragged mountain. There is an 
' air of progress in the oxen; in the plodding driver beside them, and 
| the fellow in the cart, settled for a long lounge, that marks the 
| distance they have come, and are still to wind upon the tedious 
road. What a delightful mystery too is the gigantic wheel, and its 
dwarf friend the cottage. 








[To be continued.} 








MAN COMPELLED TO BE Freg.—Among the Arabs, even at 
present day, the pastoral life is accounted more noble than that which leads 
to aresiderice in towns, or even in villages. They think it, as Arvieus re- 
marks, more congenial to liberty ; because the man who with his berds 
ranges the desart at large, will be far less likely to submit to oppression than 
people with houses and lands This mode of thinking is of great antiquity 
in the eastern part of the world. Diodorus Siculus, when speaking of the 
Nabathzeans, relates that they were, by their laws, prohibited from sowing, 
planting, drinking wine, and building, houses Every violation of the pre- 
cept being punishable with death. The reason assigned for this very sin- 
gular rule is, their belief that those who possess such things will be easily 
bronght ino subjecti n by atyrant; on which account they continue, says 
the historian, to traverse the desert, feeding their flocks, which consist 
partly of camels, and partly of sheep.— Palestine. 








PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Covent-GarDEN.—The Inconstant—The Barber of Seville. 





HayMankeEtT.—The Merchant of Venice—John Jones—My Wife or My Place. 


S. Pietro de Castello—Here is hardly so much to commend as in - 
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8vo. On 9s. 
A PO Ages, NG OF ALBION, 
With yoy the Fal Warsaw, and’ other Poems, 
By HENRY SEWELL STOKES. 


ublished the Author, by James Cochrane and Co. 
11, Waterloo place. 





THE CHEAPEST PERIODICAL PUBLISHED. 
In small svo. neatly bound and beautifully embellished, 
price only 6s, 
STANDARD NOVELS, NO. VIII, 
Containing the Completion of Miss Jane Porter's cele. 
brated Romance 


THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS, 
(Original ished in 5 vols. but now comprised in 2.) 
No.1 coms the Pilot, by 7 r—II. Caleb Williams, 
W Godwin—IIl. The Spy, b 4 je 18 of 
V beh by Miss Jane cs Godwin— 
The Last of the Mohicans, by Cooper—VII. The Scot- 
tisk Chiefs, Vol. 1. 
Mrs Shelley's popular Romance of FRANKENSTEIN, 
the Auten with a new introduction explanatory 
of the , and the CastLe or Orranto, 
with a Life of Horace Walpole, written by Sir Walter 
Scott, will appear on the Ist of November. 
HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY: 
New the flow ‘on street, 
Of whom may be had, the ing new and interesting 


L t-] or. THE PLAYER 
jae Sonn Ser es Author of ‘ Lawrie Todd,’ ‘ a 
orbet,’ ‘ Life of Byron, &c, &e, In 2 vols. post Svo. 
Ceotlads :—Betterton, Wilks, Nell Gwynn, Mrs Barry, 
Savage, Mrs Oldfield, Colley Cibber, Mrs Centlivre, Far- 
Fe Quin, Garrick, Foote, Macklin, Henderson, Mrs 
ellamy, Murphy, King, Holcroft, G. F. Cooke, Miss Far- 
coms I a Wilkinson, 1 Baddeley, Emery, Mrs Jordan, 
Kemble, Mrs Siddons, &c. &c. 
Il. 
RERSEPRE TION? OF THE STAGE 
late Manager, Mr JOHN BERNARD. 
. The’ work is — amusing, clever, and anecdotical. 
These are aaa most amusing of our numerous stage 
t. 


THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 





DRURY LANE. 


A Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 





Dominique. | 
Blanche dela Heaumerie . Mrs Brudenell 
Jeanette . Pe . Mrs Orger 
Genevieve " Mrs C. Jones 
Chevalier Darcy. . Mr Cooper 
Count de la Heaumerie .- Mr Younge | 
Colonel Laubardemont . Mr Thompson 
Dominique ° . Mr Wallack 
Morvilliers : - « Mr Cooke 
Philip « ° - Mr Yarnold 
Gaspard . Mr Salter 


Laurence . Mr Honner 
After which, ‘the Musical Piece, called 


Irza A Miss Gordon 
Fatima J . « Miss Faucit 
Aboulifar . . Mr Thompson 
Atzan ‘ Mr Yarnold 
Alibajou .. ° - Mr Perry 
Bowbell a . « Mr Harley 
Gimbo : = Mr J. Russell 


Previous to the Drama, Auber's Overture to ‘ Fra 
Diavolo.’ And, in the course of the Evening, | 
Rossini’s Overture to § Semiramide,’ 
Overture to ‘ La Muette de Portici.’ 

To conclude with 

The Brigand. A a by PLancue, 





* recollections.’— Gaz. 
Tv. 
RANDOM RECORDS. 
By GEORGE COLMAN the Younger. With Portrait, 


dedicated by Gracious Permission to his Majesty. 
vols. small 8vo. 

‘The production of an able and excellent pen — un- 
questionably that of one of the most distinguished dra- 
matic writers of the age. It abounds in g and 
interesting subjects.””— Morning Post. 


v. 
THE BOOK OF THE SEASONS, 
OR, CALENDAR OF NATURE. 
By WILLIAM and MARY HOWITY. 
with numerous Vignettes. 

‘The Book of the Seasons is a species of poetical and 
natural calendar. The revolutions of the year are watched 
by an eye awake to the beauties of nature, and not un- 
skilled in her secrets.’—Spectator. 


In two 





In small 8vo. 





LONDON LITERARY SOCIETY, 

No, 18, ALDERMANBURY. 
Pus.ic attention is invited to this Society, which his 
been instituted for the pu of affording to its Members 


the advantages ofa Circulating Library aud Reading Room, 


on the lowest possible terms. 
THE LIBRARY OF on AND 
REFEREN 
consisting of Standard 
the lighter Works of Modern Literature, contains 1000 
Volumes, and is rapidly increasing. 
The Reading Room is cnppliod with the Morning and 
Evening Papas; the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and \\ estmin- 
ster Reviews ; Blackwood’ ns ow Monthiy, | nited Ser- 
= Journal, and Metropolitan Magazines; the Quarterly 
Journal of 
Register, Tatler, and other Penodicals, together with 
New Works of general interest. 
A Chess Class has been formed. 
The Rooms are open from Nine o'clock in the Morning, 
until half-past Ten at Nig/t. 
Half Yearly Subscription—Half a-Gaijea—Payable 
in advance. 


baad information may . - of the Secretary at the | 


. DRAKE, Hon. Sec 
20th binanamust 183!. 








King John. 
When John, King of England, sans succour or hope, 
His crown to the Legates resign’d of the Pope, 
Reflection was wanting and brilliavey grand 
(nm Monarchs to characterise, as e’en now 
With splendour, as Rank, Taste, and Fashion allow, 
By WARREN'S * Jet Black: ng,” of 30 the Strand. 


Vhs Easy-shining and Brilliant BI BLACKING, prepared by 
ROBERT? WARREN, 30 Strand, London ; . 


AND SOLD IN EVERY TOWN IN THE 
KINGDOM. 


LIQUID, in Bottles, and PASTE BLACKING, in Pots, 
at Gd. ae 2d. —and 18d. each. 
*,° Be particular to enquire for WARREN’S, 30 Strand. 
All others are counterfeit. 


are to be ada 


assed); sold by OUnwuyn, 4 Catherin 


vender, Birchin lane ; aan 21 Finch lane, Cornhill ; StRaNGs, Paternoster row; WarLinG, 409 Strand; 
Corner of Bow street ; Tuxnovr, Theatrical Agent, 10 Broad court, Loug Acre ; 
Bow s:reet ; 1. Tiemnay, 74 Drury lane, Uorner of Russell court; D. Hitton, 8 P 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 2% Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. REYNELL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden squere. 


Works, as ie most interes‘ing of 


» the Literary Gazette, Cobbett’s 





Published 1 by R. R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 
e street, 5 


Ottavia Miss Gordon 
Maria Grazie L . « Miss Faucit 
Prince Bianchi Mr Younge 
Albert ” - Mri, Wallack 
Theodore ‘ ‘ - Mr Balls 
Count Caraffa ‘ . MrC. Jones 
‘The Cardinal-Secretary Mr Fenton 
Nicolo 3 3 - MrJ. Russell 
Alessandro Massaroni - Mr Wallack 
Ruthaldo i Mr Bedford 
Spoletto ° Mr East 





On Tuesday, The Country Girl; 
tertainment; and Turning the Tables 


HAY MARKET. 


For the Benefit cf Miss Land, 


A popular En- | 








- | The Opera of 


The Marriage of Figaro. 


Countess Almaviva Miss Land 

| Susanna : ‘ - Miss Wells 
Barbarina . Mrs T. Hill 

| Marcellina Mrs Coveney 

{Count Almaviva . Mr Vining 

| Antonio Mr J. Cooper 

| Fiorello . Mr Huckel 

| Figaro Mr Webster 

| Cherubino Mrs Humby 
Basil. - Mr Bishop 

| Notary Mr V. Webster 

| Sebastian . Mr Moore 


In the course of the Reasted, a Variety of Singing. 
To conclude with Mr Poote’s Comedy of 


| Paul Pry. 

| Mrs Subtle Mrs Glover 
Eliza (first time) ° . Miss Land 
Marian ° ‘ Miss J Scott 
Phoebe Mrs Humby 
Colonel Hardy * p . Mr W. Farren 
Frank Hardy e * . Mr Brindal 
Witherton : Mr Mulleney 
Somers e Mr W. Johnson 
Stanley Mr Coates 
Harry ‘Stanley Mr Vining 
Paul Pry (for this Night) Mr Liston 
Grasp . Mr Gattie 
Doubledot Mr Coveney 
Simon Mr V. Webster 
Thomas Mr Bishop 


The Sea Serpent. 

Zora Miss aly 
Una ° . « Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Hans Kietezbar - «+: Mr Downe 
Petroffe . ° + Mr Buckstone 
Orcovan 4 . t Yates 
Ennerick . ° , Mr Hemmings 
Norvrojode . - » MrO. Smith 
| Captain Seabert Mr S. Smith 


Mago e ° 


| Karlitz . ae 


The Illustrious Stranger. 


The Wreck Ashore! 
Alice ° é . rs Yates 
Bella . - » « Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Dame Barnard - Mrs Dal 

| Miles Bertram : Mr Gallot 
Walter Barnard Mr Hemmings 
| Grampus - Mr O. Smith 


| Marmaduke Magog i , 


and Auber’s 


Freaks and Follies. 
Ellen > liss Daly 
| Sir William Franklin . Mr Downe 
| MrFranklin  . . + Mr Hemmings 
| Doctor Grow] : - Mr Bayne 
Tom Trippit Mr Wilkinson 


ADELPHI. 


A new Romantic Burletta Spectacle, — 





Mr Willson 
Mr Sanders 
Mr Morris 
After which, the Domestic Drama of 


| Mulkus Pupzz 


Mr John Reeve 
Jemmy Starling - + Mr Buckstone 
Blackadder . « Mr S. Smith 


To conclude with the Comic Burletta, called 








ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


A New Comic Burletta, called 


‘6Toik of the Devil-=!” 











| Blanche de Saint Foix - Mass Fitzwalter 
Genevieve . Mrs Knight 
| Louise Miss Sydney 
| The Chevalier D’ Arey Mr J. Vining 
Laurent ‘ a - Mr Hitebinson 
, Georges - Mr Raymond 
| The Count de Saint Foix . Mr J. Bland 
Delmar . - Mr W. Vining 
Philippe Mr Worrell 
Morvilliers » Mr Ireland 
First Officer. - « MrLee 

Mr T. Smith 


Dominique (his 7th appear.) Mr Liston 
After which, the Burletta, called 


The Grenadier. 
Fanny Bolton : . Madame Vestris 


| Second Officer 





Delia . . « Miss Pineott 
| Captain Doughty . . Mr James Vining 
| Will Wilks Mr Raymond 


i To which will be added, the Comic Burletta o 
The Chaste Salute. 
| Baroness de Blancbec ° 

| Madame Thibaut . _ 
| Lucille * 
| Colonel Derville 


Miss Stuart 
Miss Sydney 
Miss Fitzwalter 
Mr Horn 


To conclude with a Burletia, under the title of 
Olympic Revels. | 
| Mortals—Pandora . . Madame Vestris 








TWMIV ATK 
QUEEN'S. 
A New Melo-Dramatic Anecdote, entitled 


Austerlitz. 


\ | Constance de Merville 





Mis Cooper 
Meriel Boubelie « Miss Dix 
| Mére Canteen ‘ . Miss Lindsay 
| Col. de Froy . Mr Ennis 
Captain Roué Mr Dillon 
Index js ‘ Mr Attwood 
| Corporal Ernest Mr Davis 


. Mr Porteus 
Mr Bedford 


Mouas. Graspeau 
| Deaf Martin 


at Ye All. 








On Monday, Macbeth ; John Jones; Belles Have 


| Charles Merlet 
Everard St Louis 
Pierre Pontoon 


| Philip spe Marcel 


Mr G. Lejeune 
Mr Hield 

Mr Smith 

Mr Norton 


SURREY. 
An Old English Domestic Drama, called 
Pediar’s Acre! 


Margaret Lessamour Miss Scett 
After which, a New Romance, entitled 


The “ Evil Eye.”’ 


Marion . ‘ Miss Nicol 
Mabel Hutchinson Miss Scott 
Muchardus - Mr D. Pitt 
Walter Hutchinson Mr Osbaldiston 
Dusty Dedimus Mr Vale 





AND OTHER ENTE RIAINMENTS. 


pers’ Library, 


LLoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho ; 


26 6 Brydges Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor 
trand: Vid Bond street; by CHarpet; Witson, Royal Exchange; 
BuCKNALL, 2 King street, 


entoh street, Pentonville ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


After which, a New Ballet, entitled 
The Spanish Fair. 
Principal Dancer, Mr Edgar, assisted by the Corps 
de Ballet. 
| In the Course of the Ballet, Wielopolski, the To fant 
Trumpeter, will repeat his performance. 
| Signor Gabassi will exhibit his wonderful Feats of 
Scientific Dexterity. 
To conclude with 
False and Constant. 
Constance _ Miss Somervil 
| Arabelle - « Miss Oman 
| Sir George Darewell Mr Green 


— 


fuomas, News 
Covent Garden; KEeNnNeTH, 
TomLinson, Library, Great Newport street; Hants, 
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